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[From the Amaranth.] 

Yes, all shall fade, and all shall die, 

Shall wither in a transient hour, 
And hearts, and hands now tow’ring high, 
Shall soon be like the stricken flower. 


The gay, the glittering coronet 
Shall tarnish on the royal head ; 
The chieftain shall his arms forget, 
And all shall seek earth’s gloomy bed. 


in common mass the rich and poor 
Shall silent mingle, dust with dust ; 

Proud tyrants sceptres wield no more, 
But low as others lie they must. 


And earth, of every thing bereft, 

Shall be one wide, vast sepulchre, 
And none of all her hosts be left, 

To tell what man hath done with her. 


Yet on the darkness shall a star 
Arise to light the silent tomb, 
And spread its radiant beams afar, 
Dispersing all the gathering storm. 


Aud brighter still shall blaze the light, 
Like beacons on some stormy sea, 

And ever glow as pure and bright, 
The Star or Immortatirty ! 


E. W. H. E. 








SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
(CONTINUED.) 

And now before proceeding further, let us 
consider briefly the objections which have been 
urged against the adoption of vocal Music in our 
system of Public Education. ‘The Committee 
are desirous to give full force to every objection. 
Nothing in the end is gained by misrepresenting 
or obscuring an opponent’s arguments. Let us 
pass these objectivns in review, state them fair- 
ly,and give them, if it be possible,a fair answer. 

It is then objected that we aim at that which 
is impracticable, that singing depends upon a 
natural ear for Music, without which all instruc- 
tion will be useless. If musical writers and 
teachers are to be believed, the fact is not so. 
Undoubtedly, in this, as in other branches, na- 
ture bestows the aptitude to excel on different 
individuals in very different degrees. Still what 
is called a musical ear is mainly the result of 
cultivation. ‘The ear discriminates sounds as 
the eye colors. ‘They may both be educated. 
Early impressions can create an ear for Music. 
It is with learning to sing as with acquiring the 
pronunciation of a foreign language. I nstruc- 
tion, to be available, must be given while the 
organs have the flexibility of youth. To learn 
late in’ life is, generally, to learn not. at all. 
There may be cases, it is true, of some who 
from their earliest years defy all efforts of in- 
struction. Like those who come into the world 
maimed in other senses, they are, however, rare. 
They are the unfortunate exceptions to a gene- 
ral rule. Besides, what on this point is the lan- 
guage of experience? Mr. Woodbridge in his 
Lecture befere the American Institute, says that 
he was informed by Vehrli, a well known in- 
structer in Switzerland, that out of several bun- 








dred poor children committed to his care, he had 
met with only two who could not be made to 
sing. Mr. Woodbridge likewise states that he 
was told by a celebrated musical teacher, in this 
country, that out of 4000 pupils, not an individ- 
ual who could not be taught to sing had been 
found. Thus well attested facts repel this ob- 
jection, 

But, it is said, the time spent would be quite 
inadequate to the end proposed, that the labor 
of a life is needed to form the musician. The 
answer to this objection is, that it mistakes the 
end proposed, which is not to form the musician. 
Let vocal Music in this respect be treated like 
the other regular branches of instruction. As 
many probably would be found to excel in Mu- 
sic as in Arithmetic, Writing, or any other of 
the required studies, and no more. All cannot 
be orators, nor all poets, but shall we not there- 
fore teach the elements of grammar, which ora- 
tors and poets in common with all others use ? 
It should never be forgotten that the power of 
understanding and appreciating Music may be 
acquired, where the power of excelling in it is 
found wanting. 

Again it is objected, if one accomplishmert 
is introduced into our schools, why not another ? 
If instruction is given in vocal Music, why 
should it not be given in dancing also? The 
answer simply is, because Music is not dancing ; 
—because Music has an intellectual character 
which dancing has not,—and above all, because 
Music has its moral purposes, which dancing 
has not. Drawing stands upon a very different 
footing. And your Committee cannot help re- 
marking, as they pass, that in their opinion, 
there is no good reason for excluding the art of 
linear Drawing from any liberal scheme of pop- 
ular instruction. It has a direct tendency to 
quicken that important faculty, the faculty of 
observation. It is a supplement to writing. It 
is in close alliance with Geometry. It is con- 
versant with form and intimately connected with 
all the improvements in the mechanic arts. In 
all the mechanical and many of the other em- 
ployments of life, it is of high practical utility. 
Drawing, like Music, is not an accomplishment 
merely—it has important uses, and if Music be 
successfully introduced into our Public schools, 
your Committee express the hope and the con- 
viction that Drawing, sooner or later, will fol- 
low. 

But the most general objection to the intro- 
duction of vocal Music into our Public schools 
is this. It will, we are told, impair discipline. 
This, though a common and somewhat plausi- 
bie, is yet a superficial objection. It probably 
had its origin in certain vague impressions of 
what lessons in vocal Music were, when given 
according to the ancient method of instruction. 
To those, then, not acquainted with the subject, 
it may be necessary to state that the Pestaloz- 
zian system, as it has been called, has been ap- 
plied to Music. The works of Nageli and Pfeif- 
fer, now in general use upon the continent of 
Europe, are founded on this system. These 
works were introduced into this country by Mr. 
William C. Woodbridge, of whose early services 








in this cause, it is here fitting to make honora- 
ble mention. They led soon afterwards to the 
formation of the Boston Academy of Music, an 
institution destined, it is believed, to achieve 
great good in this community. One of the ob- 
jects in forming the Academy was to carry vo- 
cal Music, by the aid of its Professors, into the 
schools, and they have since published a Man- 

ual of vocal Music, constructed upon the basis 
of the works just mentioned. Of this Manual, 
an eminent musical writer in England says, * it 
is the best work on the subject in the English 
language, and it is highly creditable to the new 
world to have set such a pattern to the old.” 
According to the principles of the Manual, a 
lesson in vocal Music, as given by the Profes- 
sors of the Academy, is not unlike a lesson in 
Arithmetic. Musical takes the place of numeri- 
cal notation. The blackboard, not the book, is 
before the pupil, and by the use of his own 
faculties and senses he goes from principle to 
principle, till the whole science is evolved. How 
then can an exercise of this kind be adverse to 
discipline ? On the contrary, it is itself a disci- 
pline of the highest order, a subordination of 
mind, eye, and ear, unitedly tending to one ob- 
ject; while any deviation from that object is at 
once made known. Melody is concerted action, 
and is discipline aught else ? ‘* Where Music is 
not, the Devil enters,” is a familiar German 
proverb in regard to schools ; and after witness- 
ing the lessons in Music as given according to 
the Pestalozzian system, the Committee do not 
hesitate to say, that if any want of discipline 
follow the introduction of vocal Music into 
a school, the fault must be with the Master of 
that school,—it is not in the system. 

Your Committee have heard but one otber 
objection, and that scarcely demands a notice, 
Vocal Music as a school exercise, is, say some, 
a newly fashioned notion. It is an innovation 
upon old usages. It is, say they, a new thing. 
Alas for modern self complacency, and for this 
objection | What we propose was old three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, The best 
defence of Music and of Drawing, as branches 
of Public Education, is to be found in Aristotle, 
and it is a fact worth noting, that these same 
branches, Music and Drawing, atmid all the 
helps of modern civilization, have just been in- 
troduced into the Primary Schools of France, 
Strange revolution ! ‘Thus the human mind com- 
pletes its wondrous cycle. Thrones crumble 
and nations are swept from the face of the earth, 
yet the good sense of a strong thinker outlives 
the vicissitudes of fortune and the wreck of mat- 
ter, and founded on the eternal principles of 
human nature, endures the same from age ta 
age ! 

The Committee have thus distinctly consid- 
ered every objection which they have heard 
urged against the introduction of vocal Musi 
into the Public schools of this City. They have 
done so from an earnest wish, without prejudice 
or passion, to approximate to trath. They can 
sincerely say that they have sought as anxiously 
to hear objections as to refute them. 

Before quitting this division of the subject, it 
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remains to add, that the Committee had recourse 
to one other source of information. Vocal Mu- 
sic has been adopted, as a branch of instruction, 
into some of the most respectable private schools 
in this city. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Fowle, Mr. Hay- 
ward, and Messrs. Cushing and Cleveland have 
tried it, on a limited scale, for different periods 
of two to four years. The Committee sought to 
inform their own minds by availing themselves 
of the judgment of these gentlemen. Their tes- 
timony, on the whole, is of the most favorable 
character. Differing in same unessential de- 
tails, all concur in the main point, the utility of 
the exercise, and are determined to continue it 
in their schools. 

Thus tried,—tried by the light of general rea- 
soning, tried by the objections of its adversaries, 
tried by the concurrence of attesting witnesses, 
the introduction of vocal Music into the Public 
schools, judged intrinsically by its effects within 
and on them, is commended to the favorable 


consideration of this Board. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED. 

It is time to turn from the more elaborate, 
figurative, and cathedral music, and inquire into 
the origin and progress of hymnology and plain 
metrical psalmody. Something of this kind of 
singing commenced among the reformers and 
schismatics, as they were invidiously called, as 
early as the beginning of the twelfth century. 
From this practice they derived much of their 
consolation for centuries while they were fee- 
ble and suffering all manner of persecution 
from the catholics. The melodies they used 
originated undoubtedly from those in use in the 
Romish church, and from the chants to which 
the ancient latin hymns were adapted. At 
length when the reformation began to gain 
strength and the bold and intrepid Luther ap- 
peared early in the sixteenth century, metrical 
psalmody, which had already been introduced 
in Germany, was imitated in other parts of Eu- 
rope. Luther himself had published psalms in 
the German language about 1524, and called 
on his friends to aid him in composing spiritual 
songs for the use of the common people, “ that 
the word of God might continue among them 
in Psalms if no otherwise.” And in 1540 Cle- 
ment Marot, a distinguished French poet began 
to versify the Psalms, which version was pub- 
lished at Paris the same year: and in 1543 
another edition with additions was published 
at Geneva, with a preface by Calvin himself, 
accompanied with single melodies composed by 
William Franc, who is said to have been the 
first, who set music to the version of the psalms 
“as they are sung in churches.” “ Ever since 
that time,” says Dr. Burney, “ it has been upon 
these melodies, which perhaps the German pro- 
testants had used before, that Burgeois, Goudi- 
mel, Claude Le Jeune, and many other able 
harmonists have worked, in constructing parts 
to them, either in plain or florid counterpoint.” 
After Marot's death Theodore Beza versified 
the remainder of the psalms and the whole were 
published at Strasburgh, 1545. Marot’s psalms 
were greatly admired ; and after those of Beza 
were added to them, they still retained their 
popularity and were universally sung, not only 
by the Lutherans and Calvinists, but even by 
the Roman Catholics themselves. These how- 
ever were at first used in private only as moral 
and spiritual songs, and, before melodies were 
set to them by William Franc, they were sung 








probably in the most simple secular tunes then 
in vogue. 

Thus far we have spoken of psalmody as it 
existed on the continent of Europe ; our future 
remarks will be confined for the most part to 
the music of the Church as practised in Eng- 
land and America. In imitation of the French 
and German the English poets began to attempt 
translations and versifications of the psalms. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt translated several of them 
into English metre in the reign of Henry VIII. 
which were printed in 1549. About the same 
time the act of uniformity provided for the use 
of the common prayer in English and “ for the 
singing of psalms and prayers taken out of the 
Bible.” Sternhold, who had versified a part 
of the psalms, which were printed in 1549, died 
the same year: and soon after Hopkins and 
others versified the remainder and the whole 
were published in 1562 with single melodies, 
with the following title; “ The whole Book of 
Psalms collected into English metre by P. Stern- 
hold, I. Hopkins and others, conferred with the 
Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them withal.” 
imprinted by John Day. These melodies were 
single Tunes without parts, and the same as 
have been more or less used in Germany by 
Lutherans and Calvinists, and in other parts of 
the christian world, to the present day. Wil- 
liam Damon is supposed to be the first who set 
parts to them in England, and published his 
edition in 1579, with the following title: “ The 
Psalms of David in English metre with notes 
of four parts set unto them by William Damon 
to the use of the godly Christians for recreating 
themselves, instead of fond and unseemly bal- 
lads.” This furnishes good reason to suppose 
that secular and not very sober and sacred 
hymns and Tunes had been in general use. 
Damon published a second edition, and several 
other publications appeared from time to time, 
containing principally the same tunes; but a 
small octavo volume printed by Thomas Ra- 
venscroft in 1621, and again in 1633, was the 
most complete publication of Psalm Tunes that 
had ever issued from an English press. It con- 
tained not only most of the best approved tunes, 
which were used throughout Europe, but many 
new ones were added, and all set in four parts. 
It is in this work, that names of places, towns 
and cities were first given to tunes. He tells 
us who set the parts to them, but does not un- 
dertake to give us the names of the authors of 
the old melodies themselves. We are informed 
however which were originally English, Welch, 
Scotch, German, Dutch, Italian, French, and 
which were mere imitations of them. 

M. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 





Mr. Eptror,—I am one of those who esteem 
that music to be the best, which pleases best. 
It matters not to me whether the composer be 
the immortal Haydn, or some one less distin- 
guished. It is enough if he has hit my taste 
and faney ; and, if any one should say that | 
have no right to judge for myself in this matter, 
I answer, that it is not so; for, the food of my 
mind, like that of my grosser nature, I have a 
right to select and choose for myself, and none 
can gainsay it. There are those who are dis- 
posed, most censoriously, to decry Henry Rus- 
sell as a composer, seeing fit to load him with 
almost every sort of contumely and reproach, 
As I have no pretence to a knowledge of musi- 
cal composition, I am not disposed to enter the 
list of the disputants. One thing must be ac- 
knowledged, viz. that, in some way or other, 
by his singing, he has “ the power to charm,” 








in spite of all opposition, and is sure to draw 
full houses. The following, from a New York 
paper, I think is directly in point on this subject, 
and I should like very much to see it published 
in the Musical Gazette. . 
RussELL, THE vocatist. Mr. Russell is the 
only singer we have ever known, who could 
sustain a concert alone. Madam Caradori Al- 
lan and all the stars, have to introduce other 
voices to vary the scene and help to keep up the 
interest. But if Mr. Russell introduces any 
other person, the audience soon grow impatient, 
and are glad to get rid of the interruption, while 
almost all his songs are encored, though happily 
he gets along without regarding the call, by 
striking up a new air, which takes up the inte- 
rest afresh. If he were to repeat as often as 
repetitions are called for, he and his company 
would go late to bed. Mr. Russell is an exqui- 
site performer on the piano, so far at least as his 
accompaniments go. They add a good deal to 
the beauty and effect of his performances, while 
with many great singers their accompaniments 
are a mere senseless and unmeaning thrumming 
on a few keys. Mr. Russell has a fine voice, 
with great scope, power, and smoothness. But 
neither of these things constitutes the chief se- 
cret of his success. The great effort of most 
other professional singers is to display them- 
selves. To show how suddenly they can leap 
from a high note to a low one, what beautiful 
trills they can make, and to what great ex- 
tremes of high and low they can force their 
voices. An audience may stare and wonder at 
this, but after all, their interest is of a secondary 
sort. Mr. Russell follows the rule of Demos- 
thenes, and sinks himself for the sake of making 
every thing of his subject. With a clear and 
strong enforcement of sentiment we are always 
interested. With mere sound, however skilfully 
managed,the soul is less moved,and but very little 
moved in fact, unless the sounds are supposed 
to convey sentiment. If a piano can be made 
to utter the roar of cannon, the clatter of mus- 
ketry, the rush of cavalry, the groans of the dy- 
ing, and the disorder of retreat, he who under- 
stands it, sympathizes with all the movements 
of the mighty struggle, while he who hears it 
all, but is unconscious of the design, yawns, 
and, it may be, goes to sleep. The elocution 
of Mr. Russel] is of the most impressive kind, 
and this we are persuaded is the leading feature 
in his success. He is such a model as all sing- 
ers and all orators may well study: yet none 
but persons of taste can study with success. 
Nature has given fine voices to many individu- 
als who take great delight in using their voices, 
but who never have fondness enough for lite- 
rary pursuits to acquire any tolerable degree of 
taste. Ignorant persons can never make really 
good singers. He who would sing well must 
first learn to read well, at least. Neither can 
any one sing well who cannot throw himself 
into his subject and feel its inspiration. This 
is especially requisite in sacred music. In this 
department almost if not quite all the theatre 
singers fail entirely. They may try, but the 
atmosphere is so new and unlike that they com- 
monly breathe, that they cannot feel at home. 
They cannot rise sufficiently above themselves, 
and so they keep their love ditty and self com- 
plaisant style, however grave or grand may be 
the sentiments they utter. The peculiar charm 
of Mr. Russell's singing might be generally 
adopted, at least in some degree. We should 
be glad if all who undertake to sing, especially 
in our churches, cou!d listen to him, and learn 
to lose themselves in the elevation of their 
themes. [N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


Music is ecclesiastical and dramatic. It is 
used in the first Cathedrals, Churches and The- 
atres in the world, hence, musicians pick up the 
scattered notions of taste in architecture, and 
painting, with which the atmosphere of music 
abounds. They are naturally led to the society 
of artists in general, for talent is gregarious. 
Hence this taste receives a decided direction, 
and they imbibe a love for the sister professions, 
and a more correct idea of the principles of 
taste, orally as well as practically demonstrated, 
than is commonly accessible to men less gifted 
than themselves. This direction is improved 
agreeably to the disposition of the man; but 
the result is a mind accomplished in a degree 
far above that of the mere mathematician, the 
mere philologist, or in short, above that of any 
man, whose opportunity is not far above the 
ordinary abilities and means of life. 

Thus music connects its professors with taste, 
with science and with languages, with manners, 
with elegance and with rank—and dull indeed, 
must he be, whose genius will not take the high 
polish which such collision can hardly fail to 
offer. If instances be desired I could give ma- 
ny of both males and females, who, to a pro- 
found technical knowledge of instruments, are 
generally erudite in the musical learning of 
ancient and modern times, and possess the 
power of speaking and writing French correctly, 
as well as the English and Italian languages, 
one or two musical professors I can recite, who, 
in addition to these accomplishments, have a 
respectable acquaintance with the Greek, the 
Latin, the German and the Spanish. I can 
also furnish the names of musicians who study 
astronomy, and I know many whose reading in 
belles lettres is both classical and extensive. 

It is but too true, that the character of some 
musicians is clouded and obscured by facts and 
prejudices, owing to the existence of a laxity of 
principle, which in a great degree has a ten- 
dency to exclude them from genteel society, but 
it is equally true, that the many suffer for the 
few. The reward which music promises, are 
perhaps as frequently the motive to adopt it for 
a profession, as any real or supposed aptitude, 
and of the hundreds of persons annually trained 
to the science, perhaps there is a pretty equal 
portion of those who follow it from some casual 
facility or incitement, and of those who take it 
by descent, as it were. The education of all 
such persons is loose and vague. 

Some find their way to the theatres, many 
to private teaching, and but too many to the 
wretchedness of subordinates in every depart- 
ment. Few indeed are there, who combine 
general knowledge with excellence in art. Up- 
on such knowledge, nevertheless, depends all 
the estimation they can hope to enjoy in socie- 
ty, beyond the short lived admiration which the 
exercise of particular talent immediately ex- 
cites; all the estimation which gives solidity 
and value to the brillianey of genius, all the 
moral rank, if I may so call it, which dignifies 
man in society. The labor of practice can 
scarcely ever be relieved, except by some coarse 
or dissolute species of dissipation. The poor 
musician can find no better associates than those 
of his own condition, and while his sensibility 
is sharpened by his art, his taste occasionally 
awakened and his manners improved by good 
company, into which that art casually intro- 
duces him, it is most palpable he is only made 
to feel more acutely those deficiences which he 
has not the means to repair. The polite and 








informed who are induced to enter into conver- 


sation with him, discover at once that his re- 
commendations are confined to his instrument 
or his voice, and they quit him under that hope- 
less conviction, while he himself is doomed to 
experience the mortification of a neglect, the 
more cutting, as he conceives it the insolence of 
wealth, or the hard heartedness of pride. 

There isan appearance of truth and force in 
the idea that a taste for music leads to dissolute 
habits, and dissolute companionship. But this 
appearance exists upon conclusions drawn from 
false premises rather than sound argument. 
Music, as it is understood by persons who thus 
associate its pleasures with the love of the joys 
of the table, is neither’more nor less than the 
faculty of singing a bacchanalian song, of trol- 
ling a merry catch, or of joining in a boisterous 
glee. ‘These, indeed are the necessary accom- 
plishments of “a good fellow,” but if they are 
to be enumerated among musical accomplish- 
ments at all, they are of the meanest degree.— 
The truth that I have always opposed to such 
an opinion is, that whoever cultivates music as 
a science, cannot fail to Jearn, instinctively, as 
it were, to appreciate such attainments properly. 
All the amateur singers I have ever known, 
who have really studied the art, despised, cor- 
dially despised, what is called “ table singing,” 
and many of them would have considered them- 
selves insulted by being asked to sing on such 
an occasion. I am apt therefore to conceive 
that a cultivated understanding of music, so far 
from leading to company and intemperate hab- 
its, acts as a dissuasive, and while it saves a 
man from such society, provides, at the same 
time, a resource against vacuity. But to stop 
here, I should do the science a great injustice, 
even as it regards the introduction a man ob- 
tains from it, into the world. 

The mind assimulates its own pleasures, and 
in making the selection we find there is a uni- 
versal rule of action, produced by some organic, 
as well as some accidental cause or direction, a 
genuine love of music, and a desire of cultiva- 
ting it to any tolerable height, I consider among 
the infallible tests of a well regulated and su- 
perior mind. 

In the reflections thus submitted upon the 
cultivation of the science of music by profes- 
sional men and amateurs, I must not be under- 
stood to have confined the advantages to those 
only which I have stated in this essay. Much 
of the good I have attributed to music is com- 
mon to both sexes, and that it is so, makes, in 
my opinion, one of the strongest points in its 
favor. All the moral excellence that music 
either inculcates or promotes, and I maintain 
that it does both, essentially and practically, 
when it is generally understood and pursued, 
is the joint property of males and females. 
Self-dependence for a general amusement, in 
preference to chance companionship, a power 
of varying our pursuits, which ministers to, and 
assists self-independence most materially —a 
general means of promoting the happiness, of 
ourselves and our connexions,—an additional 
facility for commending ourselves to the esteem 
of estimable persons,—the refinement and ex- 
altation of the affections, and a solid addition to 
our rational gratifications, are all common ob- 
jects of enjoyment. 

In conclusion, I earnestly, sincerely and from 
many years’ experience, recommend a diligent 
study of music as scientifically conducted as 
opportunity will permit, in conjunction with, 
and in subordination to, other necessary intel- 
lectual attainments, opening an eligible, agree- 





able and certain road to what we rationally de- 
sire in the choice of our own accomplisments, 
and to much of what is beneficial in our pro- 
gress throughout life, the happiness of which a 
right understanding and a proper use of the va- 
rious enjoyments submitted for our acceptance 
or rejection, are highly “ requisite and necessary 


as well for the body as the soul.” 
er 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


Gave their second Oratorio for this season, 
at the Masonic Temple on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 25, assisted by Miss Sherriff and Mr. 
Wilson. The performance commenced with a 
Grand Overture, which was exquisitely per- 
formed by one of the best orchestras in the 
country. 

The Power of Song, has been given on a pre- 
vious occasion, but the Choruses were decided- 
ly improved ; there was more promptness and 
decision in taking up the parts, which with the 
admirable accompaniment of the orchestra, 
showed forth new beauties. The Tenors were 
the least effective of the four vocal parts, 
which is not so much to be wondered at, in this 
piece, as that part, in many places seems to have 
been made subservient to the others; and its 
singular transitions are evidently made for the 
sake of harmony. 

Of the pieces performed by Miss Sherriffand 
Mr. Wilson we shall say, they acquitted them- 
selves in a highly creditable manner, to which 
the audience testified by repeated applause. 
We should not however, omit to mention the 
Air, Let the bright Seraphim, by Miss Sherriff, 
with trumpet obligato, which was given with 
great effect, as was also the Duett, Qual Ana- 
lante. The last Chorus, from the Oratorio of 
Joseph and his Brethren,was given in grand style. 
On the whole we think this performance the 
best that has been given by the Society, since 
its commencement. 

On Sunday evening, Dec. 2, was performed 
Mr. Henry Russell's Oratorio of the Sceptic.— 
The Choruses were given with more power, 
than they were last season, but with less pre- 
cision ; owing to the short time of preparation, 
and having but one full rehearsal. An addi- 
tional effect was given to the Solo, the Sceptic’s 
Lament, by omitting the words in the order of 
performance, only giving the first line, thereby 
drawing the whole attention of the audience on 
the performer (Mr. Russell) who gave the words 
with perfect distinctness, with his thrilling and 
unrivalled power of voice. 

We would like to suggest the expediency of 
regulating the piano and forte passages in the 
Choruses, by a different signal, if it is necessary 
for any. It certainly has a bad influence on the 
audience, and we doubt whether the performers 
take it in very good humor, to say the least. n. 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


“ What have I done that thou dar’st wag thy 
tongue in noise so rude against me ?” 

It was far from my intention, Mr. Editor, to 
give offence to any one by my communication 
in the Gazette of 31st October last; but it seems 
that the remarks ] then made on music of a 
certain character have given high offence to 
some writer who takes the signature of “ Old 
Sherburne,” and who appears to be quite sen- 
sitive and testy on the subject. He bolts out 
headlong and heedless in his paroxysm, like a 
mad gelding, laboring under a fit of blind stag- 
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gers, and threatens, in case of ny offending in 
like kind again, to be “ in earnest.” What can 
be especially intended by this tremendous fore- 
warning, whether an arraignment for high trea- 
son, or a Lynching instanter, 1s altogether un- 
certain. But, sir, Lam not to be frightened 
from my purpose by the threats of Old Sher- 
burne; his gross eructation, low cant, and non- 
sensical psalmody, are all equally contemptible. 

Permit ine to ask, is it possible that Old Sher- 
burne, or any body else, can feel any religious 
impressions, or at all be edified, by singing, or 
hearing sung, such musical fiddlefaddle, as the 
tunes of Edom, Newbury, Bristol, Ocean, and 
fifty others of similar ridiculous cast, to be found 
in more or less singing books of the day? It 
cannot be that they inspire one with the least 
reverential emotion, or excite a single holy 
thought, any more, than Black Joke or Billy 
Barlow ; and yet, sir, it is a material purpose 
of sacred music, 

* * # * “ To raise the thought sublime, 
Quell each rude passion, and the heart refine.” 


“ Singing and making melody in our hearts to 
the Lord,” ought to have no connection with 
earthly follies, or trifling fancies. It should be 
of a most solemn kind, by no means tending to 
draw the mind from its most serious engage- 
ments ; although, by this, | mean not to deprive 
it of spirit and cheerfulness. Without a reli- 
gious feeling the “ songs of your temples are 
howlings” and mockery, and such worship is 
but vain hypocrisy. Let Old Sherburne take 
any hymn he pleases from the current hymn 
books, and sing it in one of the above tunes ; 
if he has any feeling, and any notion of musi- 
cal propriety, he will readily perceive the jing- 
ling incongruity, although he may not be willing 
to acknowledge it. There should be nothing 
in our worship that savors of lightness and fri- 
volity ; our church music should be most pow- 
erfully impressive, calculated to raise our souls 
from earth to heaven, What says Pierpont ? 

“And when religion’s mild and gentle ray 

Around the frozen heart begins to play, 

Music’s soft breath falls on the quivering light; 

‘The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright ; 

And that cold mass, by either power assail’d, 

Is warm’d—made liquid--and to Heaven enhaled.” 


I do most sincerely acknowledge the truth of 
one declaration in particular of Old Sherburne, 
which is, that I might be better employed than 
in “running down” the music of him and his 
friends. This certainly is true doctrine; for, 
it is labor spent in vain, since that which is al- 
ready down, and searcely noticeable, cannot be 
laid any lower: and thus far I may have been 
“ kicking against the pricks.” Billings, one of 
his favorite authors, has some very good melo- 
dies ; but Holden's music is uniformly a sort of 
water-gruel, that I never could approve: I will 
stop short; for ’tis indeed very true, that, in 
pursuing the subject, I cannot get paid even for 
my goose quill. 

; A Country CLerayman. 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 

Mr. Epitor,—l have recently read in a mu- 
sical paper the following—* It can be demon- 
strated that any teacher, who is really skilful 
and worthy his profession, can, by attending 
the lectures of a scientific instructer for a short 
time, where access to such lectures can be had, 
or by his own private study, when it cannot, 

repare himself to instruct a class thoroughly 
in the elementary principles of Tims, Tune, 
and Force,” 


Now, as the facetious Sterne said in another 
case, “ this I deny.” I have an acquaintance 
| who is distinguished for his skill and his worth, 
(as a teacher, who has a clear and investigating 

mind, and who wouid fain be a singer, if he 
‘could. He has no difficulty in comprehending 
‘the rudiments, but he can do nothing with 
|Tune, and therefore has concluded, that, in 
‘forming a musician, it is not all a mechanical 
|| business; but that Nature must have a finger 
‘in the pie. Horace says, Poeta nascitur, non 
| fit; which will apply also to a Musician ; and 
‘I will add, that even a Fiddlemaker, as well as 
‘a Fiddler, must have some natural genius for 
“his art. I once heard of acarpenter who under- 
|took to make a violin ; which, after working 
‘upon it for three weeks, and growing discour- 
‘aged at his ill success, yet resolving not to lose 
‘his labor, he turned into an ox-yoke. I do not 
believe, as some assert, that we can all be made 
PLayrorD. 


singers. 





[From the (Bangor) Mechanic and Farmer.] 
MUSICAL REHEARSALS AND CONCERTS ON SAB- 
BATH EVENINGS. 


—— 


NUMBER ONE. 


Mr. Eprron,—It is proposed to offer you a 
few short articles on this subject. We are a- 
ware there isa difference of opinion in the com- 
munity with regard to it. Some approve, others 
disapprove of the position. The writer, in com- 
mon with others, has his epinion, and, with 
your permission, will offer it to the public, to- 
gether with the reasons for it. 

Every reasonable candid mind, will at once 
allow the subject to be important. Questions 
which relate to the proper observance of the 
Christian Sabbath must always be of deep in- 
terest to every friend of religion and of his 
country ; for they affect the ‘life blood’ of indi- 
viduals and the nation. All will admit that an 
universally strict regard to the Sabbath would 
have an important influence upon national cha- 
racter. Also that a general rejection of that 
institution could not take place without strongly 
affecting, some way or other, the great linea- 
ments of national welfare. The subject before 
us, therefore, so far as it extends, is important. 

It will be considered as admitted that the Sab- 
bath is a divine institution, for the argument 
with those who deny it would be quite antece- 
dent to the one proposed. The subject is en- 
tirely independent of all that relates to the dis: 
tinctive characteristics of different religious 
sects, for all believers in the christian religion, 
have a common interest here. No denomina- 
tion can survive the Sabbath a single hour.— 
All are interested in its sanctification, for chris- 
tianity itself lives or dies with the Sabbath.— 
And the absence of Christianity is paganism— 
is heathenism. 

We know that the practice of holding musical 
rehearsals and concerts on Sabbath evening is 
common, especially in large villages and cities. 
Common singing schools, in some instances, 
are attended on the same evening; and it is 
time the practice were thoroughly examined ; 
and if this, like many others, is eating out the 
very vitals of the public good—of morality and 
religion, every christian and good citizen ought 
to join in resisting it. 

We are an ardent lover of music, and are 
most sincerely desirous of its cultivation. We 
wish to see it become a substantial branch of 
common education. We wish to see all its hid- 
den stores of social enjoyment developed and 
made to pour their treasures of bliss into the 

















cup of human destiny. We wish to see all the 
higher departments of music cultivated to a far 
higher degree than they have yet been. 

But in discussing the subject before us, we 
propose to come at once to the great question 
of all questions.—Is it right ? 

A. W. 


MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the power 
of music in adding to religious solemnity was 
fully appreciated, and many of the fathers and 
most distinguished prelates cultivated the aux- 
iliary science. St. Gregory expressly sent over 
Augustine the monk, with some singers, who 
entered the city of Canterbury singing a litany 
in the Gregorian chant, which extended the 
number of the four tones of St. Ambrose to 
eight. A school for church music was estab- 
lished at Canterbury ; and it was also taught 
in the diocese of Durham and Weremouth. St. 
Dunstan was a celebrated musician, and was 
accused of having invented a most wonderful 
magic harp ; it was, perhaps, to prove that the 
accusation was false, that he took the devil by 
the nose with a pair of tongs. This ingenious 
saint is said to be the inventor of organs, one 
of which he bestowed on the abbey of Malmes- 
bury. 

It appears, however, that instruments resem- 
bling the organ were known as early as 364, 
and were described in a Greek epigram attrib- 
uted to Julian the Apostate, in which he says, 
‘I beheld reeds of a new species, the growth of 
each other, and a brazen soil, such as are not 
agitated by winds, but by a blast that rushes 
from a leathern cavern beneath their roots ; 
while a robust mortal, running with swift fingers 
over the concordant keys, makes them, as they 
smoothly dance, emit melodious sounds.’ 

The influence of music on the fair sex has 
long been acknowledged, and this advantage 
has proved fatal to some artists who had re- 
course to its facinating powers; Mark Smeaton 
was involved in the misfortunes of Anne Bo- 
leyn; Thomas Abel, who taught harmony to 
Catharine, met with a similar fate: and David 
Rizzio was not more fortunate. They were, 
perhaps, too much impressed with the ideas of 
Cloten: ‘Iam advised to give her musick o’ 
mornings ; they say it will penetrate.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that no woman was 
ever known to excel in musical composition, 
however brilliant her instrumental execution 
might have been. ‘The same observation has 
been made in regard to logical disquisitions. 
To what are we to attribute this exception ?— 
are we to consider these delightful tormentors 
as essentially unharmonious and _ illogical ? 
We leave this important question to phrenolo- 
gists.—Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience. 





The Pirate and the Dove.—The following in- 
teresting fact is related by Audubon in his Or- 
nithological Biography. In speaking of the 
Zenaida dove he says—* A man who was once 
a pirate assured me that several times while at 
certain wells dug in the burning, shelly sands 
of a well known key, which must be here name- 
less, the soft and melancholy cry of the doves 
awoke in his breast feelings which had long 
slumbered, melted his heart to repentance and 
caused him to linger there in a state of mind 
which he only who compares the wretchedness 
of guilt within him with the happiness of for- 
mer innocence, can truly feel. He said he never 
left the place without increased fears of futurity, 
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associated as he was, although [ believe by 
force, with a band of the most desperate villains 
that ever annoyed the navigation of the Florida 
coast. So deeply moved was he by the notes of 
any bird, and, especially by those of a dove, 
the only soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life ef horrors, that through those plaintive 
notes and them alone, he was induced to escape 
from his vessel, abandon his turbulent com- 
panions, and return to a family deploring his 
absence. After paying a parting visit to those 
wells, and listening once more to the cooings of 
the Zenaida dove, he poured out his soul in 
supplication for mercy, and once more became 
what one has said to be “the noblest work of 
God,” an honest man. His escape was effected 
amidst difficulties and danger that seemed to 
him to be compatable with the danger of one 


living in the violation of human and divine 
laws; and now he lives in peace in the midst 
of his friends.” 








( From the Frontier Journal. ) 
THE PATRIOT’S DEATH. 
Bright shone the sun, 
As, dawning on a nation’s birth-day, 
It cast its healing beams o’er land, 
To Freedom consecrated. 
Upon a couch reclining, 
Lay the venerable form of one, 
On whose brow the seal of death was set ; 
He had fought his country’s battles, 
And sharing in her splendid triumphs, 
Had hither come, to lay him down to die. 
For days, the fast ebbing stream of life 
Paused on the very verge of death, 
By one absorbing thought sustained : 
Bright visions of the glorious past, 
And sweet remembrances, to which 
His eager spirit clung with fondness, 
Stealing o’er his fading memory, 
Relumed the vital spark of being. 
He was one, whom death did not appal ; 
But, trusting in the mercy of his God, 
Had breathed a fervent prayer—a last request, 
That he might still be spared to see 
His country’s glad jubilee return— 
And look his last upon the bright sun, 
And sky serene, of that sacred morn. 
Heaven smiled on dying patriotism, 
And did vouchsafe that boon to virtue, 
Which denied, had made the dying hero 
Less resigned to meet his maker’s will. 
The far off sounds of glad rejoicing, 
The shout of congregating multitudes 
By distance mellowed inte whispers, 
Fell in soft tones upon the sick man’s ear: 
And hark! the cannon’s deaf’ning roar, 
From hill to hill reverberating— 
With welcome strains of martial music 
And the merry chime of distant bells, 
Borne on the gentle breeze of heaven, 
The dying veteran’s pallid face, 
With life’s warm blood, suffusing : 
Mark, how, upon his lips, the tranquil smile 
Of joy and peace and rapture all complete, 
Triumphant reigns—exhausted nature 
Struggles her ancient empire to regain— 
The eye, kindling with heavenly light, 
The vast emotions of the soul betrays— 
The quick’ning pulse and throbbing bosom 
Beat with an energy unwonted ; 
Life’s last effort, gathering all her strength, 
‘l'o meet the universal conqueror—death ! 
But hark! again, the voice of music 
And the measured tread of many footsteps, 
In distant murmurs, heard approaching, 
Nearer and nearer, louder and more clear, 
A living mass of happy Freemen, 
In glad procession, go to hear 
The sad recital of their country’s wrongs, 








And to renew the sweet remembrance 

Of her victories and her triumphs. 

The loud huzza, the spirit stirring tones 

Of Hail Columbia! with the shouts 

Of happy people, in chorus mingling, 

Pierce clear and shrill the soldier’s chamber ; 
O’er him shines the light of other days, 

And raising his attenuated form, 

In accents mild, makes known his dying wish 
Again to gaze on freedoms starry flag, 

His country’s striped and spangled banner : 
Mute, paused the multitude, hush‘d in awe, 
To view a scene so solemn, 80 sublime, 

As patriot’s and a freeman’s triumph— 
Unfolding to his sight, the hero’s eye 

Looks full upon the waving banner, 

Then heavenward turns in silent gratitude 
And quietly gives back his soul to God. 
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Mr. WoopeRripGk, who was some time in Germany, 
remarks,—“ The study of music, from its very nature, culti- 
vates habits of order, obedience, and union. On these ac- 
counts, vocal music has no sinall degree of influence on 
school discipline. We were struck with the superior order 
and kindlier aspect of the German schools in comparison 
with our own; and ascribe it nota little to the cultivation 
of music among them.” 

Whatever may be our business or employment the ob- 
servance of order, the strict adherence to regulation and 
rule is of the utmost importance. Our ltberty and equality, 
so highly prized by us, and of which we love to boast, is not 
intended to encourage misrule and disorder; and, it is our 
belief, that our common schools are not so lacking in order, 
as in a proper method of instruction. Singing instruction 
however has been given in a very loose way, with very little 
attention to precision and exactness ; but introducing the 
Pestalozzian System has put a stop to the old, lax method 
of teaching music, wherein the pupil received very little 
instruction, for the reason, often indeed, because the teacher 
had but very little to impart. We are beginning to imitate 
the Germans; ere long vocal music will be a branch of 
common school instruction, and the instructer will be in- 
quired of, by the examining committee, what he knows of 
music ; whether he is capable, not only of teaching our off- 
spring how to read the sacred volume with propriety ; but 
also to sing the high praises of their Maker with expression 
and feeling. 

We recently visited Mr. Marcus Colburn’s school in 
North Bridgewater, and received much satisfaction. There 
was a most rigid observance of order by about one hundred 
and fifty pupils of both sexes, nearly equal innumber. They 
were prompt and ready to answer every question given out, 
and no remark of the teacher was lost for want of attention. 
In Mr. C’s method great painsare taken with regard to artic- 
ulation. He makes no use of an instrument to smother the 
imperfections of the performance, and is minute and partic- 
ular in his rudimental instruction. He effects much by 
illustration, and the most intense observance is paid whether 
it be done by the voice or the black-board. The foolish, 
old-fashion way of admitting spectators at any and all times 
is not allowed. Singing masters who wanted independence, 
have been too lax about this, permitting loafers to enter 
their schools at their will, and exercise their ogling propen- 
sities, to the injury of the school, and the disturbance of 
order. 

We shall be happy in the belief that this school, so well 
regulated, and in so good progress, is a fair sample of the 
many now in operation throughout New England; but we 
fear it is not altogether so; we imagine that the old leaven 
is not entirely done away. However, we feel an assurance 
that we are on the way, the right way in this musical con- 
cern, which some may think to be of small moment, com- 
pared to the accumulation of wealth, and striving to fill the 
coffers with silver and gold. We believe it will help us to 
“ lay up treasures in Heaven,” and fit us for the society of 
such, as delight to glorify their great Creator, in a “ world 
of spirits, where sighings are not felt, and the cry of want is 
not heard.” 








We are happy to notice the continuance of The Boston 
Weekly Magazine, a neatly printed journal ,devoted to Liter- 
ature. The columns are filled with interesting matter, much 
of which is original. We trust it will be well supported. We 
shall set it down on our exchange list, if there is no objec. 
It is published by D. H. Ela and J. B. Hall. 


tion. 


We understood there was to be a Grand Concert at the 
Temple on Saturday evening, Dec. 8. Since, we understand 
that a young lady made a “ decided hit,” as the theatricals 
say. Perhaps under some circumstances we could have 
been able to say more of it. 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave a Concert on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 2. A friend promised to send us a criticism 
on the performance ; but we have not received it 
stand the hall was pretty well filled, and that the pieces 
were generally well executed. 


Under- 


Our friend, ‘“‘ An Amateur,” will please accept our hearty 
thanks for his “ Ornicginat Ope ror CuristMas.” We 
should esteem ourselves highly favored, if we might often 
receive such a present, It will be found in the present num 
ber of the Gazette. Extra copies of the Opt may be obtain- 
ed at our office, 32 Congress street. We would suggest to 
our friends the necessity of sending their communications 
as early before the week of publication as possible. 

The Opera—As now done at the Tremont, 
rich!y deserves all the encomiums which it has 
received; it has been nightly performed with 
enthusiastic applause. While we mention ap- 
plause, perhaps it will not be out of place here 
to add, that the encores during the progress of 
the scenes, are often as ill-timed as they are ill- 
judged :—the good people of America we be- 
lieve were the first who seemed determined to 
get the full pennyworth in calling for the twice 
doing of a song. Why not cry out for the 
player to go through his soliloquy a second 
time, or ask for the repetition of a joke in some 
farce 1—The “ Striped Pig” should be encored 
for such as fancy that particular sort of melody ; 
it interrupts no scene, and fills the gap of play 
and afterpiece ; but for conscience sake let us 
have the Opera without this merciless annoy- 
ance. It is well known, that the Italians who 
are judges of these things never encore a song ; 
—* bravissimo !” they exclaim ; after the scene 
is finished, and the perfurmer has made his 
exit, a loud applause sometimes calls back the 
complimented singer, who re-enters, and after 
a bow, and a look of smiles, he is permitted to 
retire.—Eve. Gaz. Nov. 17. 





Inpian Metuop or Courtsnir.— Mr. Catlin, 
in one of his recent lectures, exhibited a Win- 
nebago Courting Flute, which he said was used 
by the Indian lover in wooing the dark-eyed 
maid of the wilderness. For hours he had 
heard the simple sounds of this Courting Flute, 
and he had seen the patient lovers sitting under 
a tree by the bank of a river, or in front of a 
hedge, and never has he heard a word exchang- 
ed between the seemingly happy pair. Many 
marriages take place solely by the charms of 
this flute, as he knows it to be a fact thata sin- 
gle word has never been spoken by either party 
during the whole period from courtship to mar- 
riage. 





The Greeks considered music of the first im- 
portance, and made it the medium through 
which their laws and moral precepts were in- 
culeated. The Lyre, of which little can now 
be known, was their favorite instrument. Ac- 
companied by this their poets generally sung 
their own compositions. 





Music is almost the only branch of educa- 
tion, aside from divine truth, whose direct 
tendency is to cultivate the feelings. 
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CHRISTMAS ODE. 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE MUSICAL GAZETTE. 
BL Aw AMALEUS. 


Woderate ee Tenore Solo. 
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the grateful song of praise, And pour the grate-ful song of praise, And pourthe grateful song of praise, 
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And pourthe grateful song of praise, 
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song of praise, And pourthe grateful song of praise, 








grateful song of praise, And pourthe grateful song of praise, And pour the grateful song of praise, 
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Hail with a loud acolain the morn, The evicar of the earth is born, Hail with a loud acclaim the morn, The Saviour of the 
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earth is born, Hail with a loud acclaim the morn, The Saviour of the earth is born, A - - men, A - - men. 
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